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and development that has got into print since it was written, but that 

somehow the life and vigor is lacking which is felt in the original text 

and which is felt also in Mrs. Coolidge's Almshouse Women, and which 

comes, in both these instances and generally, from intimate and wide 

association with the work itself. 

Lilian Brandt. 
New York City. 

Sixty Years of Protection in Canada (1846-1907). By Ed- 
ward Porritt. London, Macmillan and Company, 1908. — xii, 
478 pp. 

Although this volume is frankly polemical its author is not a poli- 
tician. His presentation of the thesis that " protection to home in- 
dustries is today more firmly entrenched in Canada than in any other 
country in the Anglo-Saxon world," is not merely a full and vigorous 
statement of his position, but it contains a great mass of well arranged 
and well digested statements of fact. Mr. Porritt dwells with emphasis 
upon the circumstance that, prior to their assumption of office, the lib- 
eral leaders unsparingly denounced the protectionist policy of their 
predecessors and attributed to that policy the prevalence of corruption 
and other evils. In spite of this, protection to industry has not been 
mitigated by the liberal government since it assumed office in 1896, 
excepting so far as the preferential tariff upon British goods is con- 
cerned. Protection has indeed been increased by means of bounties, 
"bonuses, free sites, loans, tax exemptions " etc., which have been 
granted to industries not merely by the Dominion Government but also 
by the provincial governments and by the municipalities. The industries 
which have chiefly benefited by this encouragement are the iron, steel, 
lead and petroleum industries. The aggregate aid given in bounties 
alone by the Dominion Government in the fiscal year 1905-06, was 
upwards of #3,000,000. In addition to this direct aid, the Railway 
Acts since 1900 provide that when a railway is subsidized by the 
Dominion Government all its steel rails, bridge material and rolling 
stock must be made in Canada. The outcome of the whole, in Mr. 
Porritt's view, is that the individual burden of protection is greater in 
Canada than it is in the United States ; because, although the tariff in 
the latter country is higher, "there is more free trade within the 
United States than there is in Canada " ; industries are more evenly 
distributed in a geographical sense and thus the cost of transportation 
of goods from the producer to the consumer is less burdensome ; there 
is moreover more competition between manufacturers in the United 
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States than there is in Canada. Mr. Porritt says also that the " trust " 
is much more potent in Canada than it is in the United States. 

Valuable and interesting as Mr. Porritt's book is, it can hardly be 
said that he proves his case completely. It is quite true that the lib- 
eral leaders have not adhered to some of their ante-election pledges. 
Few leaders ever do. Power is an important fact ; and it is not to be 
sacrificed merely for the purpose of avoiding criticism of that kind. 
But there can be no doubt whatever that prior to the election of 1896, 
the liberal leaders gave the manufacturing interests explicitly to under- 
stand that, if they were returned to power, there would be no changes 
in the tariff of such a nature as to affect disadvantageously the Canadian 
manufacturing interests. This ante-election pledge at least has been 
fully adhered to. Upon it the liberal party was returned to power, so 
that whatever may be said of the utterances of the leaders otherwise 
and previously, they have undoubtedly kept their word as regards the 
tariff. The question of bounties is easily explained. The farming 
interests of the West were hostile to a high tariff. The expediency of 
encouraging industry by direct subvention, gilded with the provision 
that it was merely temporary, was quite as convenient to the iron in- 
dustry as, and even more profitable than, a highly protective duty. The 
bounty was to be paid upon the product irrespective of its destination, 
so that the iron manufacturers did not require to wait for their profits 
until the local market should be developed, but could at once manu- 
facture for export, selling for what the iron would fetch and recouping 
themselves out of the bounty. Although the government did not an- 
ticipate this use of the bounty system, they were powerless to prevent 
it, and when the iron interests came to Parliament for extension of the 
period during which the bounties were payable, the government had to 
yield. 

Mr. Porritt's sketch of the rise of the national policy is extremely 
interesting and valuable. He has followed it through the available 
sources with great industry. The national policy really began before 
the confederation of the provinces into the Dominion of Canada. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Porritt the first public meeting at which protection was 
advocated was held at Hamilton in November, 1847. The speaker 
was Mr. R. B. (afterwards Mr. Justice) Sullivan, who put the case for 
protection, as it was understood at that time, very forcibly : "We walk 
on carpets and sleep under blankets made in distant England, while our 
farmers sell their wool to American peddlers to pay a heavy duty on 
being rei'mported here, manufactured into cloths and satinette." Mr. 
Sullivan also called upon the English manufacturers to go to Canada 
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and manufacture there. It cannot be said that this invitation has been 
accepted to any material extent. Englishmen have emigrated and 
large amounts of English money have been sent to Canada, but compar- 
atively few English manufacturers have established branch manufacturing 
enterprises up to the present time. Yet Canadian industry has grown 
with the enlargement of the market due to an increasing population. 
From the date of the delivery of Sullivan's lecture until confederation 
in 1867, manufacturing industry was practically confined to Ontario 
and to certain portions of Quebec. These provinces advocated a pro- 
tectionist tariff, but the others found it to be in their interest to have a 
low tariff " for revenue only." 

It was not indeed until 1879 tnat tne Dominion decisively em- 
barked upon its present policy. Mr. Porritt follows the controversy in 
which the Canadian government at an earlier period engaged with the 
Colonial office, and he shows how with reluctance the Home authorities 
acquiesced in the adoption of protection in 1859 by the Province of 
Canada. It is not a little remarkable that at the very epoch when 
Great Britain was consummating the policy of free trade by the re- 
moval of the last of the protective duties, her dependencies should be 
embarking upon a policy of a precisely opposite character. The Shef- 
field memorialists of July, 1859, complained to the Colonial Secretary 
of that date (the Duke of Newcastle) that 

It cannot be regarded as less than indecent and a reproach that while for 
fifteen years the government, the greatest statesmen and the press of this 
country [Great Britain], have not only been advocating but practicing the 
principle of free trade, the government of one of Great Britain's most im- 
portant colonies should have been advocating monopoly and protection. 

Undoubtedly to the public mind in England at the time the adop- 
tion of protection by Canada seemed an inexplicable blunder. It 
appeared to the people of Great Britain also as though an important 
advantage were being given to manufacturers in the United States, for 
the British manufacturers suffered from the natural disadvantage of 
distance, and they held that the imposition of high duties emphasized 
this disadvantage. 

It is doubtful, however, if this argument was tenable even at that 
time. If the price to the consumer was raised by the amount of the 
duty, the cost of transportation would bear a smaller proportion of the 
total price than it did before the duty was increased. If the price was 
not raised by the amount of the duty, the differential advantage en- 
joyed by the manufacturer in the United States in respect to lower 
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transportation costs due to proximity would remain unaltered. Another 
argument which is not now regarded as of importance, viz., that the 
extensive frontier of Canada and the United States would promote 
wholesale smuggling, induced by the high duties, was advanced by 
the Duke of Newcastle in his reply to the Sheffield memorial. It is to 
be noticed, however, that the Duke in his despatch to the Canadian 
government expresses his belief that the interests of the consumers in 
Canada had been insufficiently considered. This drew a sharp retort 
from the Canadian ministers to the effect that they knew their own 
business best, and that they had a perfect right as a self-governing col- 
ony to arrange their taxation as they pleased. The protest, mild as it 
was, of the home government against the adoption of a protectionist 
policy by Canada thus came to nothing, and the home government has 
made no subsequent attempt to influence Canadian tariff policy. 

Mr. Porritt shows that the policy of establishing a preference in favor 
of Great Britain had been suggested as early as 1876, that it was again 
suggested in 1888, and that it was made the subject of an intended 
motion (which, however, was not put) by Mr. Dalton McCarthy in 
1889. This preference was ultimately established in 1897. Mr. Por- 
ritt's account of the effects of the preferential duties is not so full as 
might be desired. A competent analysis of the effects so far as they 
can be ascertained would be very valuable. His description of the 
proceedings of the Tariff Commission of 1905 and 1906 is on the other 
hand very full and instructive. Mr. Porritt followed the commission 
from place to place, and observed all the influences which were brought 
to bear upon it. Mr. Porritt notices that the "infant industries " plea 
was conspicuous by its absence ; that the cotton manufacturers asked 
for a higher protection than was afforded by a 35 per-cent duty against 
cottons from New England, and objected to the " dumping" of Man- 
chester cottons in Canada at the end of the season, and that, while the 
farmers approved of the British preference, the manufacturers in gen- 
eral desired an increase of the duties upon goods imported from 
England. 

Mr. Porritt narrates that at thirty-one sittings of the Commission, 
only three Canadians commended Mr. Chamberlain's policy. It 
should be remarked, however, that the manufacturers and others who 
appeared before the Tariff Commission, came to state the case from 
the point of view of their particular interest and to give information 
upon the effect of duties upon their specific industry. Very few came 
to discuss general questions. 

It may be added that nowhere is any mention made of the popularity 
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of reciprocity with the United States. This is a very different state of 
affairs from that described in a speech of Sir John A. Macdonald, 
quoted by Mr. Porritt, in which he speaks of reciprocity as being the 
one thing in the minds of the people of Canada. This was in 1878, 
and much development has taken place in both countries during the 
thirty years which have elapsed since then. Conditions have gravely 
altered and there can be no doubt that at the present time tnere is no 
desire for reciprocity in the minds of any considerable number of peo- 
ple in Canada. It is very generally thought that the time has gone by 
when such an arrangement could be of any serious advantage. In 
his concluding chapter Mr. Porritt endeavors to explain why it is that 
the farmers, who he says are in general opposed to the National Policy, 
are unable to influence the political situation in such a way as to secure 
the modification of the tariff. He points out that the Conservative 
opposition being even more strongly committed to protection than the 
Liberal Government, no help is to be obtained from them, and that 
the followers of the Liberal Government are prevented from " bolt- 
ing " by the knowledge that they would be deprived of the sinews of 
war in elections. 

James Mavor. 
University of Toronto. 

National and Social Problems. By FREDERIC HARRISON. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1908. — xxxi, 450 pp. 

Christianity and the Social Crisis. By Walter Rauschen- 
busch. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1907. — xv, 429 pp. 

The Limit of Wealth. By ALFRED L. HUTCHINSON. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1907. — xiii, 285 pp. 

In a recent speech in New York City President Eliot said : "There 
is an intense interest all over the country at the present time in two 
great problems : first in making righteous our industrial activities, and 
second in making righteous our municipal governments. 

The three books under review deal with " making righteous " our 
industrial life, and to a less extent with righteousness in politics. They 
are written by men deeply in earnest in their desire to help the world, 
men with a message to give to mankind, but approaching their great 
problem from entirely different standpoints. Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
practical statesman and advocate of trade-unionism, with Humanity 
for his religion, writes : 



